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“WHO—ME?”” wey 


Nor right now, sonny. But you just wait! This 
whole great country is going to be needing you. 
Say about 15 years from now, when you've 
AC quired a little algebra, and a best girl, and 100- 
odd more pounds of bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 


lor lots of things. For jobs a great deal different 
and better than today’s. You like airplanes, don’t 


your 


“Airplanes? You bet!” 


Well, we'll need you to fly them. Better planes 
than any we have now, flying higher and faster. 
[They'll be safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. We're 
determined on that, and we're doing everything in 
our power to make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 


“Well, we're buildin’ a clubhouse .. .” 


Building! Just the thing! We're going to want 
your help with a lot of building. Houses, and 
the things that go into houses. Things like air 
conditioning, and better heating and lighting, and 
refrigerators. | tell you, you're going to be busy! 











“Bu—but | like to PLAYI” 


And you'll have some wonderful things to 
play with! Radio such as nobody knows today, 
and television, and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and electronics—things 
that aren’t even imagined yet. Things that you'll 
have a hand in imagining, and then making real. 
And you'll find there’s no play in all the world 


that’s as much fun as helping to build the world of 


the future. 


Yes, sonny, we're all going to need you. And 
we're all of us—fathers and mothers, soldiers, 
men and women of American industry—working 
and fighting right now to make sure that this 
world of the future will be a better world. A 
world in which a young man like you can find the 
fullest opportunities to work and build and play. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


x * * 


The volume of General Electric war production ts so high 
and the degree of secrecy required 1s so great that we cannot 
tell you about it now. When it can be told we believe that the 
story of industry's developments during the war years will 
make one of the most fascinating chapters in the history of 
industrial progress. 
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The Shape of Things 


THE MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH OF SUMNER 


\ 1 ‘ were ler 
Ww i ous } \ | it at t [ 
d t! f It into t 
iv of I S i ti I il] it ( 
| 
{ I } i i by Mit \\ 1bAce Lh ot 
nperialism is ende d Mr. We If thi 
fac war for tl rat of s, it must a | 
sovereign equ lity of peoples throughout the worl 
Discrimination between peop! b of if 
C¢ creed, or color must be abol: he | : Such 1 ords 
express more than a hope; the imply a promi | 
could not be spoken on a solemn public occasion by th 


Under Secretary of State without being taken thr 

out the world as an official pronouncement of the govert 
ment of this country. Ordinary people everywhere wil! 
accept them as our plan for a post-war world. They wil 
create hope in millions of hearts; they will arouse fears 
too, and some resentment, for they already announc 
the dissolution of empires for the preservation of which 
many statesmen in the United Nations believe they ar 
ighting. They imply a willingness on the part of th 
United States to undertake jointly with its allies not only 


war but the overthrow of pow rful 


and vested political interests. It is a tall order, but we 
are glad Under Secretary had t courage to formu 
Jate it 


TO CARRY IT OUT CALLS FOR DETERMINATION 


such as he and his department—and indeed our nation 


} « 
I 


as a wWhole—have never consistently demonstrated. It de 
a thorough revision of traditional 
meth« ds of dealing with fore 121 proble ms and with 
American problems that relate to the war and the work 
to com The policy of the Stat Department toward 
from St. Pierr 
to the Argentine—has been coldly uncooperative It 
treatment of ‘'frec movements organized in this coun 
try has served to dishearten honest anti-fascists and en 


courage the representatives of reactionary interests and 


discredited regimes. Its appe isement of every dictator 
ot yet openly lined up with Hitler has alienated liberal 
ntiment here and in the countries struggling for their 


freedom. Mr. Welles’s blues rint of a free world will be 


full face value only when its lines begin ¢ 
oncrete form in American policy. Its applicatt 
tt safely be postponed till after the war, for the v 
ynen who have faith 


America's promises, 


WHILE TOBRUK WAS ROMMEL’S IMMEDIATE 
objective in the suddenly renewed Battle of Libya, the 
larger strategic considerations prompting his campaign 
are far from clear. Was it intended to prepare the way 
for a pincer movement against Egypt? There have been 
many reports of concentrations of German troops and 
transport planes in the Greek islands, but an air-borne 
would 


invasion of Syria—the other arm of the pincers 


Jemand overwhelming air strength in that sector. Yet it 
would appear that the Axis is experiencing great diffi- 
culties even in maintaining air equality on all fronts. 
In Libya the British have kept control of the skies, and 
the R. A. F. has played a great part in breaking up Nazi 
armored formations and disrupting supply columns. Mr. 
Churchill has told Parliament that the North African 
forces under General Ritchie were by no means taken by 
surprise. The British line held firmly on both flanks 
igainst the triple-pronged Axis assault, but Nazi tank 
olumns succeeded in penetrating the center to some 
depth 


Thereafter, however, they found themselves tn 


some danger of encirclement, with retreat restricted to 
two narrow lanes between British minefields. As we go 
to press, the latest dispatches suggest that Rommel has 
succeeded in extricating the major part of this for 

' 


though not without considerable losses, including the 


ipture of his second In command. 


FOR THE ATTACK ON REINHARD HEYDRICH, 


blood of innocent hostages—the 


Pra is paying in the | 
8. Yet the news that one of the 

in Europe had been paralyzed for life 

nt a thrill of satisfaction through 
hat could not be entirely wiped out 
swift and brutal vengeance that 
lesser Nazis have been killed: 

have been murdered. But Hey- 
official to be suc ssfully 
comrades.”’ And this in the 

w order. Writing from Berne, G. H 
rising wave of resistance the 


1 


3 it to the belief, “which has 
American production makes a 
Alli victory inevitable. The 

“has reached even prisoners of 

If this is true, resist 
rather than diminish, 


ssion will undoubtedly become more 


The NAT LON 


THE LULL ON THE AUSTRALIAN AND INDIA\ 


fronts during the past few weeks seems to « 
Chungking’s fear that Japan is now devoting its 
energies to an effort to knock China out of the war 
outlook is far from reassuring. Held up for the 
part of a weck at Kinhwa, capital of Chekiang, the ] 
nese are reported to have used poison gas on at 
three occasions in order to gain control of that st: 
city. New Japanese attacks have been launched 
the Chekiang coast, at Nanchang, and at Cant 
Chinese counter-offensive of undetermined streng 
developed in Anhwei, 100 miles west of Nankin 
Chinese urgently require air reinforcements. K 
and the surrounding area were subjected to sco: 
unopposed raids before the Japanese finally su 
in gaining the upper hand. Although the An 
Volunteer Group has continued to harass the « 
along the Burma front, it is reported to be in de 
need of replacements. What is called for, as Lin Y 
pointed out in a masterly letter to the New York 7 
is not a few planes thrown to the Chinese as a sop 
out any real appreciation of China's needs, but a ‘'r 
tic consideration of . . . China’s role in the war 
record so far in aiding China is little short of di 
ful. We have virtually ignored the immense strat 
value of the territory which the Japanese are now 
to wrest from China and have been content to send 
aid. It is still not too late to provide the weapons t 
will enable us to utilize China's vast resouces of 
power and its strategic position. But we must 
or lose China. 
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JOHN L. LEWIS'S MANNER OF REMOVIN 
Philip Murray from the vice-presidency of the 
Mine Workers was both ruthless and insulting, 
well-known Lewis tradition. It looked for a few 

if the miners’ policy committee would at least got 
the motions of preferring formal charges agai 
Murray and citing him for trial, but suddenly Lew 

be known that Murray had been removed and 
cessor named. Lewis's action took place while 
was at the White House conferring with Lew 
hate, F.D.R., and was undoubtedly designed in | 

a thrust at the President as well as Murray. So: 
servers thought that the unceremonious removal of M 
ray was also connected with a report that a m 
Buffalo of local unions affiliated with District 50 

U. M. W. had protested against the attack on Murt 
The protest is significant because District 50 is the 
head of Lewis's drive to gather strength for a n 
tempt to dominate the labor movement. Murray 
indicated his intention of carrying his case to the 
bership of the U. M. W.; several months ago 
reliably reported that he commanded very wide supp 


among the rank and file of the union he has set 
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two years, but the Lew 





ae aling with su 


Lewis is preparing the way for th 


the refusal of the miners to pay pet 
the ground that the $1,665,000 which 
of the U. M. W. advanced with such 
I. O. was not a 


as nead 
nerosity to Lewis as head of the (¢ 
but a joan. The final showdown, however, may 


t off until the C. I. O. convention. 
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HE “WORK OR FIGHT” STATEMENT ISSUED 
War Manpower Commission seems to have been 
erpreted im various quarters and thus to have 

inwarranted resentment among both labor and 
ment. A careful reading of the statement will 
iat it is not a ‘‘work-or-fight order’ such as was 
in the last war. Workers were not told that they 
The state- 


ee } 
or €e1se 


ccept any 10b offered them 
merely reiterated what must obviously be the 


that skilled workers who fail to heed calls from 


Inited States Employment Service to accept employ- 


t in war industries at suitable wages cannot expect to 
rred by their draft boards as “necessary men.” T¢ 
the classification of workers the War Production 

1 3s rating war plants 1 < r of import € 
boards can no longer take men from critical « 


tions for military service without t 
1 States Employment Service 
by the commission to prevent emplovers 
r labor from other | lants by the use of privat cm 
ent agencies or by paying wages in excess of thi 

rket rates. The orders issued by the Manpower Com 
n so far seem to be both wise and moderate. The 

} aes eee 


n nas peen negligent, MX 


! ever, in not clearing 
ins in advance with the management and lab 
which are most directly concerned with the oper 


hie > ~ 
of the new poli 
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on page 649 nd in two letters in t corr 
columns of this iss Regar of t 
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for the evacuation, which Mr. ] rt < ofr t 
us that both the removal and the resettlement 
late } ~ > ' ‘ } ' 
loyal elements in the Japanese | ion |} be 


bungled. Part of the blame lies with the state: 
communities which are unwilling to accept. the 
iés for civilian relocation. But if the fe 
r+ } 7, } . 7 Inroot thes¢ br ml, ¢ 
nt had the power to uproot lese people a 
ure. it should be able to insist that communities and 
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is Canchona plantatio Company, « 

1 1 F 
assignment from I. G. Farber holas tl itents for 
atabrine and plasmochin, both effective synthetic sul 


‘ — ) = | | , 
stitutes. Sterling | roductS Makes a Virtue Of the tact thal 


it has licensed Merck and Company to produc these 
synthetics, but Merck was one of the two Americar 
arn connected with th LD qd j Mono} It 
Wi d be foll ( | C OUPrsclivi t the mer Oo! a 
tble combination between one « iny linked wit] 
German cartel and a second lin! vith a Dutch 
Leo T. Crowley, the Alien Property Custodian, thre 
contro! of the German-owned majority shar 


General Aniline and Film, now controls Sterling Pri 
ucts and could order it to make it patents avatia! 


to all manufacturers. He 


Products to leave the market open to Amcrican-invent 


processes for mal ynthet quinine. In th past St 
ling Products h uscd its German patents to blox« 
the marketing of American discoveri But Cro 
Is report d to be ymcerned about his “fiduciar 
lationship to thi roperty 1 f r his control 
ve hope t ) P nts C« will a Cr 
just what he conceives his “fiduciary” duties to | 
OEIZUTE of fore pat ts in war time ts tl empt 
Kind < t] f t ( tent ire to be tend 
guarded for return to our enemies after the war. If t 
Patents Committee needs inspiration in this inquiry, I¢ 


remember the shortage of quinin 


THE SECOND REFUSAL OI 


Court to review the case of Odell 


THE SUPREMI 
W aller isa shockin 
evasion of an issue the court should face. As our reader 


will recall, Waller is under sentence of death in Vir- 


ember 
— 
by the W 


n Opini yn: 


r of white poll-tax 
k man. Twice it 


‘aller to die in tl 


The War at Dead Center 


S HIGH summ pproaches, the military scales in 
No longer has the 
lerant weights on its side; no longer can 


Axis the 
end of the Continent 


Hitler throw his millions from one 


rn » ther wit fi dene 
» th ther with connadel 


ill be attained. 


In the far north of the Russian front spring is passing, 


e that the desired objective 


ind still there is no full-scale German offensive. Are t! 
rves which the Reichswehr has accumulated in the 
into one desperate attempt to break 
th to the Caucasus or into yet another assault on 
ow? Or will the Nazis try to hold the Russian line 
while the main army is hurried back to the Channel in an 
effort to invade Britain before Anglo-American power is 
built up to overwhelming strength? And if this plan is 
idopted, can the Red Army develop an offensive of its 
own vigorous enough to roll the Germans back over their 
own frontiers? Hitler's celebrated intuition appears to be 
having some difficulty in finding the right answers to 
> quesuions, 
But 1 Hitler no longer has full command of the 
itive, the United Nations are not quite ready to seize 
They have not yet reached the point where they can 
‘their choice of a battlefield: they are still keeping 
strategy sufficiently fluid to meet one of several 
ible moves by the Axis. Even so, the equilibrium of 
The 
thts that will tip the scales in our favor are being 
d in Ameri 


Ihe devastating R. A. F 


military balance does not mean stalemate 


in training camps and factories 
raid on Cologne may in fact 
rove the first sign that the scales have begun to lean our 


way. We write while the story of the blow at the « Apit il 


The NATI( Nv’ 


of the Rhineland has still to be filled out in detail. 


is clear that if raids of the same magnitude can 


often in the next few months, German 
is going to be seriously weakened. The 
isiness of the German attempts to muinin 
t of the bombing suggests that panic is reigi 
the Wilhelmstrasse as well as in Cologne itself. A 
ritish propagandists have been quick to exp! 
situation, recalling Géring’s boast that no enemy 
would ever fall on German soil, reiterating Chu: 
advice to the Germans to get out into the field 
emphasizing that this raid was only a sample of 
would happen when the R. A. F. was joined 
American Air Force. The equally powerful att 
Essen two days later should prove to the Germa 
Cologne was no isolated incident. Nor are they li 
be reassured by General Arnold's promise that 
can fliers will join the fray without waiting for 
planes, airports, or situations.” 

Ihe experts are still arguing about whether « 
war can be won by air power alone, but majority « 
holds that in this particular war Germany ts n 
to be knocked out except by a combined offensive 
arms. Raids like that on Cologne, repeated on 
larger scale, can do much to soften up the enemy | 
invasion of the Continent that must precede 
They can do much also to disorganize industry 
communications and to undermine the morale not 
of the civilian population but of the German tr 
distant fronts, whose enthusiasm for further agg: 
is likely to ebb as they learn what is happening 1 
homes. Again, a sustained air offensive over Gert 
calculated to interfere with Hitler's vital time-tab! 
hopes for success in the east he must maintain 
equality in the air with the Russians; yet he cannot 
ahead confidently while his western frontier is 
burned and blasted. 

It may well be that the activity of the R. A. F., com 
bined with Anglo-American preparations for a s 
front, has played a part in the postponement of H 
much-advertised spring offensive. But the major factor 
has undoubtedly been Timoshenko’s counter-offensive 
in the Kharkov region, which the Russians claim 
achieved its primary objective—the diversion of a threat: 
ened German move against Rostov, the recapture of 
which would have placed the Reichswehr in a jx 
to follow up its local success on the Kerch Peninsu! 
The Germans have also claimed a great victory, but the 
most they seem to have accomplished is the halting 
the Soviet counter-attack—a negative result which 
cost them dearly in men, machines, and above all in tin 


' 
at 
; 


In viewing the situation on the eastern front, 
ever, we must remember that, although the fighting 
around Kharkov has been heavy, the bulk of the German 


army is still held in reserve ready to strike with feariul 
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[he threat of a second front may restrain Hitler 


, staking all on one irretrievable throw of the dice in 
but the chances are it will not, for he knows that 
present deadlock remains unbroken, ultimate d 

is certain. And the possibility that he would be able 

itter his way through to the Caucasian oil fields 1s 
be dismissed lightly, as Alvarez del Vayo pointed 

1 these columns last week. 
[here is no doubt that Anglo-American strategists 


, : 
OW Ziving very scrious consideration tO Ways and 


yf establishing a second front, and that the staff 
neces taking place in London are not mere wind 


ing. The present trend of opinion however, secms 


be for waiting until Hitler shows his hand com] 


the east, since until the German reserves are abso- 


let« ly 
itely committed to an offensive on that front, the possi- 
lity that they might be turned westward cannot be 
Anglo- 


and it is, of cour 


entirely ignored. That is the dilemma_ the 
rican stafts are grappling with, 
reverse side of that with which Hitler’s intuition its 


struggling. Or rather it is a Gordian knot which must be 


— 
r 


cut by the sword, and we must hope that our lead 
ready for the decisive stroke. Cologne, at least, encour- 
ages us to believe our weapon 1s sharp and loose in the 


scabbard. 


What About Harlem ? 


HE problems of the Negroes in Harlem have been 
increased rather than lightened by the war boom 
ich has aided the Okies, tenant farmers, and many 
other “forgotten men” in our population. Such is th 
disheartening conclusion that must be drawn from a 
of the reports of the four subcommittees of the 
City-Wide Citizens’ Committee on Harlem which were 
leased Jast week. The report on employment shows 


very few Negroes have found their way into the 


ir industries. This is partly because New York is not 
a defense center, but it 1s primarily the result of dis- 
mmination against Negroes in the more skilled occu- 

ons. There has been, it is true, a steady rise in the 
clative number of Negro placements through the New 


York section of the United States Employment Service 


— 


t this means very little, since 83 per cent of the pla €- 
ments were for women and consisted largely of short- 
domestic jobs. Only 1.8 per cent of the Negroe: 


placed were skilled workers, a decline from 4. 


> 


1939. It is estumated that only about 1,500 Harlem 
roes have been able to find war jobs outside the 
New York area. 


Harlem's wretched housing situation has been agera- 





vated by the war. Private and public housing construc- 
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on has practically ceased owing to th 
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han white families. To meet the situation a very large 
proportion of Harlem's tamilics take in lodgers. Among 
e families studied the aver ran considerably mor 
mn one to a he Chol 
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in the statistics on he cri d low ¢ iti ! 
opportunith Ha ( ! high a death 
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rate for tuberculosis a NCW ) ( Vhol Lhe 
death-rate for syphilis among Negroes in New York 1s 
seven times higher than among whites. The accident rate 


is also materially higher. Schools are « peratced on a three 


Shift basi ' teachers are Dadly OVCrworkca | iver ind 
and recreational facilities are grossly ina 
In an effort to alleviate the situation, the tour sub 


committees have made a number of recommend. 
These include plans to promote more liberal employ 
ment policies with regard to Negrocs, suggestions re- 


garding new public-housing projects to | onstructed 


at the end of the war, and a number of very concrcte 
recommendations for new schools, lighter teaching lo 
admission of Negroes to nursing schools on the same 
basis as whites, and «¢ xpansion of health facilities. So far 

they go, thes¢ recommendations are excellent, and a 


vigorous effort should be made by all social-minded 
citizens to see that they are put into effect. This will not 
be easy. The LaGuardia administration and Tammany 
have ap} arently been trying to outdo each other in recent 
months in seeking the curtailment of vital social service: 
We believe that we can trust the City-Wide Citizens’ 
Committee to wage a vigorous Campaign to see that 1t: 
recommendations are adopted. But we hope that it will 
not stop there. The committee 1s doubtless well aware 
that the basic problem of Harlem will not be solved 


the building of schools or the extension of social serv 


ICCS It cannot be lved until Negroes ol tain full equal- 


ity, in fact as WCil as in Jaw, in employment opportunity, 


and until the practices which resuit in housing scprceg 
; } . + ’ if } 
tion are eliminated. A great deal of education 1s required 
| Lieve these end 
before we can expect Icpisiation to achieve th end 


but the present moment, when pul Fr Opinion is aware 


as never before of the evil result 


ticed by Hitler, would m an auspicious time to | 





The NATK YN : 


> I le B ‘ dd: So there were both arguments and precedent 
hidd C and V'1¢ LCS Attorney General could have used to persuade h 


that a decision against Bridges would be inoppor 
< ) A 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY os 
Why, then, did he make such a decision? Ruling 
ONE who has read the Attorney General’: dishonorable motives, one is driven to the u 
conclusion that Francis Biddle is not as sharply av 

lieve that his de- a war-time Attorney General should be of the so 
legal reasoning. olitical effects of administrative acts. His ruling 
viously the work of a man who had conscientious! 

the conflicting findings of the various inquir! 

arrived at an opinion that seemed to him ines 

One can differ with him; one can put less creden 

he chose to put in the testimony of admitted]; 


witnesses like Harry Lundeberg; one can quest , 


mat 


; 


choice of authorities in deciding the moot qu« 








Communist doctrine. But the final rightness of M sis 
. mo 


thar 


' 


die’s judgment is not, in my opinion, the most im 


operly have in- aspect of his decision. What is important is the iat 
» other way. He might hat prevented him from foreseeing its effects : 
ons of national ‘ndoubtedly the Attorney General knew the pi 
“The law can carried political implications. He pointed out, ev oa , 
an important factor in released it, that it could be appealed to the high re 


Gill 


! } “— : mac 
be loaded with guns and probably sought to protect itself against a full recog The 


. c TG > — 1 . 
vel of efficiency in one and that it must be looked upon as a test case. His 


fort. He'd better be kept if I may pretend to analyze so complex an instr 


He might have said: of the explosiy e consequences of the decision by d\ oe 
J tO O 


ridges is a Communist upon the legal safeguards that still protect Bridges, but 


and that communism 1s a doctrine calling for the revo- the time that must intervene before his deportation wre 
lutionary overthrow of the government. But by a mar- upon the value of a Supreme Court decision on the ¢ 
LprO of convenience ( OmmuNists are joine | today With munist attitude toward the use of force. But these 


the rest of the country in ardent prosecution of the war. legitimate peace-time considerations only dramatiz 


am 


revolution has been adjourned for the duration. So Attorney General's failure as a political realist. 


» seems a peculiarly inappropriate moment for a show- The ruling against Bridges fell like a shower of b 


n on the question of force and violence. along the West Coast waterfront. It has been ra 

[he Attorney General is by no means a coldly tech- with astonishment even by employers who have fo 
nical man of law. Nor is he unaware of the overriding Bridges in the past but who today acknowledge his : 800 
claims of the national emergency. He has not hesitated, terful handling of labor on the docks. Organized |b The 


for example, to adjourn anti-trust suits until after the has reacted to the order with a bitterness amount: tons 


war even in cases where his department has in hand sub- open hostility. Division and turmoil have been created 40 


stantial evidence of monopolistic practices. In adopting a time when unity and order are essential. The pri Of 


of Justice has consciously put that Bridges can go on with his work while his we 


tion ahead of the duty of moves slowly from court to court is ridiculous. No | leun 


y may not achieve its pur- leader can serve as an effective aid to a government v ‘ 


with them, as Te Nation has ordered his deportation as a dangerous alien orai 
least it offers clear evi- anomaly of his position must either weaken his infl hiot 
General believes the na- with his followers or lessen their respect for the g du I 


n adjournment of legal ment. The second alternative seems far more likel; beer 


SUP} 


me may be said of not Communists favor the violent overthrow of the wor 


tion and without even Whether or not Bridges is a Communist, wheth 


tice employed ernment, are questions that can be settled at leisure mad 

1 by Mr. Biddle when the war is over. To force their decision today » extr: 
tt was involved. And pre- reckoning the cost in wasted ability and disaffect plan 

he acquiesced in tl ‘sident’s decision to free reckless and irre sponsible. Integrity 1s perhaps the first 3, 


wader not only as a ct of justice but as a con- virtue in a publi official, but even integrity is no s into 


n to national unity. tute for good politi il sense especially in time of wa prot 
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What to Do About Rubber 


BY |. 


Il. A Synthetic-Rubber Program 


Washington, May 28 

EVERAL principles must be recognized and applied 

if we are to get maximum results from our synthetic- 
rubber program. 

1. Cost terms of time and 


must be measured in 


materials, not money. In terms of money, it may be 
more costly to make Buna rubber from grain alcohol 
than from petroleum. In terms of time and materials, the 
former is the cheaper method. We are promised buta- 
diene for Buna rubber from petroleum in eighteen 
months, but the other day I managed to get a glimpse 
of one of the RFC contracts and I found that they allow 
the companies twenty-seven months. Evidence before the 
Gillette committee indicated that synthetic rubber can be 
made from grain alcohol in less than twelve months. 
petroleum process requires new cracking facilities 


Hy 


to obtain butane and new plants to turn the butane into 


butadiene. The alcohol process 1s a “one-step” process 


which obtains butadiene directly from the alcohol with 


a minimum of new equipment. 


2. It took a long time to learn to handle natural rub- 
ber. The big problem today is to learn to handle syn- 
thetic rubber. We know comparatively little about the 


processing of any synthetic rubber. Therefore, in work- 
ing out a synthetic-rubber program it 1s foolish to put 
all our eggs in one basket, as the RFC is doing. Of the 
800,000 tons scheduled, 700,000 tons are to be Buna-S. 
The remaining 100,000 tons are to be divided into 60,000 
tons of Standard Oil's closely guarded butyl rubber and 
40,000 tons of du Pont’s as closely guarded neoprene. 
Of the 700,000 tons of Buna-S, only 80,000 tons will 
be made from alcohol; the rest is to come from petro- 
leum. The program ought to be revised and redivided 
in a way that would allow for more production from 
grain alcohol and for more butyl and less Buna-S. It is 
high time, too, that some committee questioned the 
du Ponts about their neoprene. 
heen put into the rubber patent pool, and although it is 


The patent for it has not 


supposed to be a specialty rubber only, someone who 
worked for the du Ponts tells me that neoprene has been 
made into tires at Wilmington and that the tests showed 
extraordinary wearing qualities. The gossip around the 
plant was that neoprene tires would outlast any car 

3. The making of synthetic rubber and its fabrication 
into tires or other products involve two distinct sets of 
the 


problems. One requires men skilled in chemistry 


¥: 


STONE 


other men experienced in manufacturing rubber products. 
The wider the participation in the synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram, the more trained men and managements taking 
part, the greater the chances of those “lucky accidents”’ 
to which so many technical improvements are due 

A vivid example of what I mean was provided by the 
little-noticed testimony given before the Senate Patents 
Robert M. Hunter, special 
the Attorney General in the Standard Oil-I. G. Farben 


I. G. Farben had had trouble with the fabrication of 


Committee by assistant to 
Case 
Buna. In 1932 du Pont announced its synthetic rubber, 


duprene, later called neoprene. I. G. Farben tried to 
obtain the German rights to duprene. The negotiations 
dragged on for two years. In 1934 the Nazi government 
intent on speeding the developm« nt of synthetic rubber, 
appointed a Reich Rubber Commissar with full powers. 
He seems to have ordered I. G. to furnish every rubber 
firm in the Reich with samples of its synthetic rubber 
ited by 
a letter Hunter read before the Patents Committee. This 
letter, dated November 12, 1934, 


New York representative. 


for experimental purposes. The results are tndt 


was from I. G. to its 


1 > 
The situation tn 


the synthetic-rubber field [it said} 
has changed considerably as a result of progress made 
.. All German firms have been 


supplied with samples of our synthetic rubl 


in the last few weeks. . 
er for ex 
perimental purposes This was done at the request of 


Reich After 
short time a small firm succeeded 


the Rubber Commissar an astonishingly 
in getting favorable 
results so far as the use of synthetic rubber for the 
manufacture of tires is concerned It is possible 
that we are no longer directly interested in reaching an 


agreement with du Pont in the synthetic-rubber field 


The German government is “totalitarian,” but the re- 
sult of its policy was to set loose a maximum of private 
enterprise and initiative on the problem of fabricating 
synthetic rubber. Our government believes in free enter- 
prise, but the influence wielded tn it by Standard Onl 
stifled. Com- 
Reich with 


unwillingness 


creates conditions in which enterprise 1s 
pare the way Buna was developed in the 
Hunter's testimony on Standard’s curiou 
to develop butyl: 

Butyl was discovered in the latter part of 1937 by 
research employees of the Standard Oil Development 
Company, a wholly owned su! f Standard of 
New Jersey. The policy applicd by the Retch Rubber 


diary ¢ 


Commissar was suggested time after time by subordinate 


officials. Hunter read into the record no fewer than 





different letters or memoranda in which Standard 
ls asked permission to collaborate with tire manu- 
irers and with manufacturers of wire and cable in 
ition in order to hasten the development and use of 
uutyl. Although Standard had dutifully reported its 
findings to its Nazi cartel partner from the begin- 
ning, permission for its development in this country was 
long denied. 
In November, 1939, two months after the war began, 
F. A. Howard, president of Standard Development, was 
ipheld by the executive committee of Standard Oil in 
his belief that “the sounder policy” was to “confine the 
levelopment [of butyl} to our own organization.” In 
their own organization development work was lacka- 
laisical. Hunter testified that ‘‘as recently as May, 1941,” 
Standard had ‘‘no more than three technical employecs 
working on this valuable development.” Not until June, 
1940, did Standard supply samples of butyl to any Amer- 
ican tire company, and then it chose those two companies 
f the Big Four with the least experience in the syn- 
thetic fi 


c field and the least interest in developing synthetic 
bber. Goodrich and Goodyear had both been work- 
with synthetic rubber, and one of Standard’s sub- 
inate officials had suggested Goodyear as a “‘partner”’ 

in the development of butyl. Instead, Standard picked 
Firestone and United States Rubber. These two had the 
largest investments in natural rubber plantations. United 
States Rubber had another adverse interest in that it is 
ontrolled by the du Ponts. The du Ponts, according to 
Hunter's testimony, not only have neoprene but are 
developing another synthetic rubber ‘‘which would be in 
mpetition with buty! and Buna for tire and tube uses.” 
As though to make certain that poor results would be 
btained, Standard provided Firestone and United States 
Rubber with but meager amounts of butyl. “Part of this,”’ 
wcording to Hunter, ‘was second-grade material.’" The 
results were surprising. In October, 1940, Firestone 


redicted a possible market for butyl outside the tire 


| 
field equivalent to 104,000 long tons of natural rubber 


per year. In November, 1940, after trying butyl for tires, 
one United States Rubber executive thought it might re- 
place natural rubber. Though encouraging, this was not 
encouraged. “From November, 1940, until within the 
last few weeks,” Hunter testified, “not another tire had 
been made of butyl rubber by the United States Rubber 
Company.”” Firestone tried butyl for inner tubes and in 
January, 1941, found it “greatly superior to natural rub- 
r tubes, particularly with regard to holding air.” As a 
reward, Firestone seems to have got no more butyl 
A much better record than that of either of these two 
ig companies was made by the Acushnet Process Com- 
iny of New Bedford, Massachusetts, a small rubber- 
products concern. Early in 1939 the Army-Navy Muni 
ns Board obtained some samples of butyl from Stand 


ird Oil. The Chemical Warfare Service picked Acushnet 
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to test the use of butyl in gas masks. Acushnet found it 
superior to natural rubber for gas masks and “‘became e: 
thusiastic about its other possibilities.’” Acushnet’s repo: 
show an ingenuity, persistence, and imagination superi 
to the big companies’, but little came of its work. 

4. This brings us to another important point. To 
tain maximum results, there must be the freest exchange 
of information among all companies working on 5) 
thetic-rubber problems. “One of the difficulties in conn 
tion with the whole testing program,” Hunter testitie 
“has been the unwillingness of Standard to pass on 
one of the companies ideas or techniques acquired fro 
another.” He gave several examples. United States Rul! 
ber is still struggling with the problem of making a buty 
inner tube a year and a half after Firestone succeede 
in making one superior to the natural-rubber produ 
Standard has known for more than a year that Acushn 
had quickly and successfully solved the problems 
butyl’s rapid vulcanization and adherence to meta 
‘There is no evidence,” Hunter says, “that this kno 
edge was ever passed on to the two rubber compank 
This is equally true of Firestone’s recent—and very 11 
portant—discovery of a method for making a butyl tr: 
adhere to a natural rubber carcass. 

5. What we need is not merely a central rubber au 
thority with full power to develop the synthetic produ 
as suggested by the Truman committee, but one free fro 
the influence of Standard Oil and its allies. None of th 
basic conditions for a successful synthetic-rubber progr: 
can be achieved so long as the oil-chemical-rubber-alco! 
combine dominates the RFC, the WPB, and the Petroleun 
Coordinator's Office. Do we need a fresh approach to t 
problem of cost? Standard Oil emphasizes the fact 
Buna from alcohol costs more than Buna from petroleun 
but by stifling the development of butyl, which costs on 
third as much as buna, it shows a total disregard { 
economy. Do we want wide participation in the progra 
and free interchange of information? These would d 
troy the Standard Oil monopoly. 

There are two keys to a successful synthetic-rubber pro 
gram. The first is the butylene-glycol process for de 
veloping butadiene for Buna rubber directly from th 
fermenting grain without making alcohol at all. This 


a Department of Agriculture discovery of which we are 


just beginning to hear. It would put farm surpluses int 
the synthetic-rubber program and make monopoly in 
possible. The other is butyl, which can be made easily a: 
directly from a common petroleum by-product, isobuty 
lene. There are ample supplies of isobutylene availab! 
and no special facilities are needed to obtain it. B 
neither of these keys can be used until we have a truly 
independent National Rubber Authority, with power to 
scize patents and commandeer laboratories. What ts 
needed is the will to put America’s safety first. 
{ Part 1 of this article appeared last week.)} 
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Citizens behind barbed Wire 


BY CHARLES 


RECENT visit to the West Coast gave me an 


WOrKING Out 


The evacuation } olicy was a strange comp und of war 
and mass hysteria. Bchind it lay thirty-five ycars 
mined effort by certain West Coast groups to 

Japanese from any share in American life. 

ting economic competition racial antipathy, and 

politics played their part in it. In addition, the 
slow in adopting Ameri- 

vays. And since Japan launched its expansionist 
rram, the older settlers have reacted to the heightened 
nalism of their homeland by emphasizing their un- 
erican habits, bowing toward Tokyo and celebrating 
ntal festivals as they never used to do. Moreover, 


Japanese-language schools are using textbooks re- 


ntly brought from Japan which exalt the new ambi- 
rampant there. These developments have been in 


i 


cral quite innocent, but they have not tended to allay 


spicions of Caucasian neighbors 

In the first two days after Pearl Harbor the Depart- 
of Justice drew its net around two thousand Japa 
aliens; later it rounded up two thousand more; and 

these are now in detention. I talked with some of 

m in their camps and found them living in very 


cent conditions and uncomplaining. I understand that 


& 
. : wir ] cme 4 ! 
nly one or two in a hundred were suspected of actual 
iplicity in any subversive activities; most of them had 
i 
rely subscribed to some fund or belonged to some 


; 


rganization that was open to question. This group is 
t our present concern. 
Before the publication of the Roberts report on Pearl 


farbor on January 25 no apprehension was expressed 


rning those Japanese residents and their American 
1 1 1 ? 

dren who had been left undisturbed. But the report 
d in a period of feverish excitement, stimulated 
— as a ee imax when the 

and radio, which reached a climax wnen tft! 
Coast Congressional delegation petitioned the 
t to empower the army authorities to handle the 
re situation and to deal summarily with “‘aliens and 
persons.” This action has since been defended 
the ground that the Japanese themselves were in 


iver. I talked with a good many people of all sorts 
| found no evidence of any serious danger. Nor could 
| discover a single case of subversive activity, although 


the air was filled with unsubstantiated rumors. A mi- 





nority group always has a grapevine which carries news 
i | Bra] 





IGLEHARI 


with uncanny speed and accuracy, but no Japanese whom 
Y | | +} ; ] 
1 had heard of more than three instances of violence 
« > ] } P { 1] ; ‘ es YA ; } > 
re iting in deat an ail OF Ux WC! 1 tO have 
been the work of | Ipinos 
I ni tC eS¢ pe the conci 1Ol { i r I i A wail 
i ure evacuation was unnecessary. The slumbering 
a 
embers of public antagonism to this alien group were, 1 


its, deliberatcly fanned by interested persons and 


} | es eo a 
organizations until a conflagration was threatened, but ¢ 


1 
} 


any time it could have been quenched if the au 
had shown the 

On March 2, 
February 19, General DeWitt took over, and the West 
In Mesa, 


affected the lives ot 


pro} er firmness 


under the President's executive order of 
Coast was zoned for the control of aliens 
Arizona, I saw how this measut 
Japanese residents. Most of them lived on farms in 
Zone B, which was a restricted area. The boundary of 


Zi peti 


the market and schools were on the other side. Thus the 


A, the prohibited area, ran through the city, and 


, 


Japanese were unable to sell their produce or to send 


their children to school. One man told me that he had 
sent 800 pounds of peas to the market by a Mexican 


truckman, but that somewhere along the way the whole 


load had been mysteriously lost. Soon persons represent 


I 
ing themselves as government agents were moving about 


among the Japanese farmers advising them to dispose 


of their holdings. Often these men were themselves 


large farm owners who would benefit by the dumping 
i i 
of Japan se property. 

Actual evacuation began on April 1. It was then found 
that the order was not to apply to German or Italian 
aliens, at least for the present, but only to Japanes: 
What is certain to cause the greatest difficulty in th 


future, however, is the fact that it made no distinction 


between the alien Japanese and their sons and daughter 


1 


who are native Americans. In everything ex ept physi al 


as far removed from 


appearance, these young people ar 
their Japanese ancestors as we of European lineage ar 


Most of them, to the de pair of their parents, know little 


or nothing about Japan. They have no desire to be ar 
hing but Americans. The alien generation are almost 


ll over sixty, while many of the American-born ar 


nder twenty-one. In the degree of their Americanization 


t sccond gencration compare favorably with other 
foreign groups. The process has already gone far enough 
to disprove our fears that the Orient and the Occident 
could never mix. In these young people the mixing has 


actually taken place without any detriment to the Ameri 
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In one California 


— 


of life. Nevertheless, they are being treated ex- 
iI they were aliens 


owing allegiance to Japan 


city I found a legal effort being made 


4 


remove from civil-service positions every American 


Japanese who had ever attended classes 1n the Japanese 


1 ' 
community showed the effects of 


Selling 


after 


1¢ Shock of evacuation out signs on retail shops 


ld of the forced liquidation of 


I heard ugly 


1 exploitation, One farmer was said to have sold a 


small businesses on a 


w hours’ notice. stories ot intimidation 


thousand dollars’ worth of equipment for a hundred 


lollars, thinking he had to. A hardware merchant was 
» threatened that he sold his business for a song, and 
1en saw a sign on his store announcing “The Japs are 
roing.” His business was in a zone not yet evacuated 

In many places the people were living with the sword 
f Damocles hanging over them. I talked with the old 
-ople and found them silent and impassive. This was 
ist another event beyond their control in strange, con- 
tory America, where life alternates so unpredictably 
tween calm sailing and shipwreck. They do not com- 
lain, but it is plain to see that their physical resistance, 
iritual resiliency, and economic resources have been 
iattered. When this crisis is over they will have to be 
rried by their children. 

The young people react differently. They are not 
fraid, but they are desperately perplexed and puzzled. 


ine said to me: “This thing has taken all the starch 


We 


, 
n't know what we are, 


thought we were Americans; now we 


of us. 
or what on earth to do about 
Other thoughtful young leaders feared that the dis 
d frustration would destroy all ambition 


self-respect. How could they hope to go on 


th college, or to qualify for decent living again? 


llowever, most of them keep their chins up. An old 
! of mine and his bride have gone to camp, and 

EX rites It spite of all the sacrifices we 
id to make in lling our home, giving up a good 
ISif ind coming here, we still believe that demo- 


we too are praying for 


rly end 
I: 118 NOW almost completed 110,000 people 
0 alicns and 70,000 of their American sons and 
rs—are moving into “assembly centers.” Evacua 
f cour vas to be followed by resettlement in 
r less l arcas; Ippar ntly the authorities hoped 
t be nplished with reasonable ease 
t { O} sition in the receiving areas is so stubborn 
has | me 1 iry to multiply and expand the 
filter-stations into something like semi-perma 
Near most of the larger towns and citics 
f ira our r fair grounds, and many of these 
been taken over, inclosed in barbed wire, and pro- 
led with hast built barracks for the evacués—rows 
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ind rows of sheds made of thin pine boards, the sid 
und roof covered with tar paper.® 

The congestion in the assembly centers is caused 
the unwillingness of other communities to accept t 
The 


study of migrant populations made a canvass of tl 


evacués, Tolan Congressional committee for t 
sentiment in all states west of the Mississippi. It n 
with a unanimous refusal, expressed by the respect: 
governors in their replies to the committee’s questio 
naire, to permit civilian relocation of these unfortuna 
people. Only one state made a distinction between t 
older aliens and the second-generation Americans; t! 
others classed all of them together as aliens, undes 
ables, and subversive agents. The most that any of t 
states would agree to was to set aside one unoccu 


Di 
pi 
areca, to which the federal government might bring fi 
or ten thousand evacués, putting them behind guard 
ind supporting them for the duration, on the distin 
understanding that they should be removed again at t! 
end of the war. In a talk with the governor of one 
the Middle Western states I got an epitome of the g 
eral sentiment. He said: “The people of Californi 
needn't think they can push their problem off on to u 
We aren't going to mop up for them. If the federal go 
ernment wants to bring any of these people into a can 
in our state it can, but it will have to take them out t 
day this thing is over.” 

Because of the prevailing attitude the better areas 
being denied the federal authorities, and it is likely tl 
only small sites will be set aside for new concentrati 
camps differing very little from the present subhuma 
assembly centers. Indeed, reports from persons who ! 
in the vicinity of one or two of these contemplated 
settlement centers indicate that they are being built 
exactly the same lines as the temporary camps, with t 
same flimsy shacks, the same barbed-wire barriers, a 
in general the same prison-like setup. 

The need for labor to get in the food crops may op 
ate to modify to some degree the bleakness of this p 
ture. We hear of “furloughs” to be granted the men 
some camps to permit them to go out to work. B 


friends of the evacués express the fear that this will m 


the continuation of the temporary assembly centers ar 
that the women and children will be left there ind 

nitely. It may also mean that the men will be taken und 
guard to distant places, where their work will be litt! 
more than an extension of what is now virtually pris 
life. Wages will, of course, be paid, and undoubted 
the men will have the option of going out to work « 
remaining idle in camp. But this will be a far cry fr 
relocation, and it will offer no solution of the probl: 
of future integration in American community life. 


One prospect that is now being explored by the W. 


* A giimpse of life in theae camps te afforded by letters from ta 


mates printed on page 606 
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Relocation Authority is the possibility of releasing all every effort must be made to obtain separate treatment 
leas t nts tor transter t th MON } } YY to hens f | ter mt-oer ‘ ' Ameri t Ll) 
college Studacn ror transfer to other regions where they Or alien ali¢ LOr SccOonad gen ration Americans i 
can finish their education. There may be two or three crimination again izens beca ’ ir racial lin 
id of these young men and women. Their fate ave cuts straight across the American tradition. It is our 











pends on the guaranteed willingness of other college 
; , 

















Confronting this bafiling situation, all persons of war measure. In Honolulu they are at liberty, and the 
od-will must be asking what can be done. It is too authorities have said, “We trusted them and they have 
to do anything about the basi policy of evacuation. proved worthy 
at is an accomplished fact. Now we have the assembly- But the great task is the creation of an informed pul 
ter phase to deal with. As life in the camps shakes lic opinion. If we had had it, evacuation ne d not have 
down into routine, the worst physical hardships may be occurred. If it prevailed now, relocation would be pos 
«pected to moderate. But the crowding, the lack of sible. Unless we have it after the war, we shall be hel 
vacy, the idleness, the forced intermingling of persons less in the presence of an awakened Asia with whom we 
widely divergent social levels and ideals and character must share the world. The logical implication of our 
ill increasingly undermine morale. The authorities in- present concentration camps is the deportation after the 
nd, they say, to utilize every possible resource of per- war of all Japanese—aliens and American citizens alike. 
nnel within the camps in developing programs of If we choose that course, dark and heavy times will le 
reation, health, education, and other types of activity. ahead. An intelligent policy of adjustment to our thou- 
can only hope that this will work out according to sand million neighbors across the Pacific demands the 





fcarless application of our American tradition of con- 









Pressure should be brought to bear upon the federal trolled assimilation. This calls for a repudiation of racial 
horities to induce them to discontinue the assembly pride and privilege and for improved social practices 
1g with the problem. And within the community. 


New Caledonia: a French Australia 


BY 
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OR most Americans tl sland of New Caledonia was by colonial tariffs and unfavorable exchange. The 


ht home to it that tts 





rose for the first time out of the vast Pacific the day fall of France once again broug 


























“= United States tro ps landed on its shores. With that ltimate destiny lay in the Pacific, closely linked with 
went another: the New Caledonians were our that of its near neighbor Australia, whose climate, ways 
They belonged among the fighting French who at of life, and general problems were much the same 

and abroad have staked their lives on the hope of Often during peace times the settlers of New Cale- 
Free France in a liberated world. They were already donia had found themselves at odds with the home gov- 
re, lined up for battle, months before some of us in crnment. The time-honored French policy of colonial 
rica acknowledged that the battle was ours. subordination, which placed all effective power in the 

tor ourage not to capitulate when France fell. hands of metropolitan officials, frequently failed to tal 
was entirely unprotected, and Germany's to account the needs of the colony and hindered tts 
tful ally, Japan, had long coveted it. Mineral free development. The New Caledonians are a hardy, 
te; import made it a predestined ndependent lot, impatient of restraint. The pionecr 
for aggression. But the New Caledonians are spirit is strong. Theirs is no tropical island—its popula- 

rs. Whatever the cost, they would not endure th tion counts a higher percentage of Europeans than ar 

of It China. To submit to Germany meant sub other French colony. It is a “colony of settlement.” 

ion to Japan. Loyal Frenchmen, they saw but one Frenchmen in Paris—a good many Frenchmen—iused 
to preserve their freedom—resist the Axis to the end. to look down their noses when New Caledonia was men- 
For the second time in their history New Caledonians tioned. I found that out when I tried to get information 
lized the full meaning of their isolation. During about the island before leaving for the South Pacific. It 
first Great War and the years immediately fol- was so far away—14,000 miles from France, nearly two 
wing, their distant island had been forced to fall back months by ship. Was it conceivable that any patriots 
on its neighbors for its very existence, hampered as lkrenchman should choose to live so far from home? Not 


The NATIO? 


yple said, and reminded me that New out, the New Caledonians say. The island lacks 
n a penal settlement for thirty years New Caledonia’s chief wealth is mineral. The isla 
is “a solid block of metal,” colonials tell you proudly 
illes civil-service and arm nickel, chrome, iron, lead, zinc, and manganese 


1 seemed $0 feel they must these, nickel comes first, New Caledonia’s output b 
! 


New Caledonia stood, so second only to Canada’s. A single company, Caled 


he Colonial Administration Nickel, controls the richest mines. 
‘nerally reserved for begin- In recent years both Japan and Germany have sh 
led curbing (‘‘five years 1 marked interest in New Caledonia’s metal produ 
), and: for unambi- Until 1935 no nickel ore was shipped abroad, only ‘ 
‘d anywhere. The New nickel from the Caledonia-Nickel plant. Then a 
nts and well-to-do folk mining company with all-Japanese capital quietly bo 
s in France—kept strictly up several mines that had been neglected because of 
characteristic, according to poor quality of their ore and began shipping nickel 

devel- (Both Nippon-Soda and Krupp have developed 


n, they said, a esses for the profitable extraction of nickel from | 


laid it to Anglo- rrade ore.) By 1938 annual shipments reached 33, 


Australia. metric tons, all of which was taken by Germany 


Japan. In 1938 Japanese capital founded a company 
mine New Caledonia’s iron. I xperts say there are s 
twenty million tons of ore in the island. The com; 
tered masts began its ore shipments in 1939 and planned to rea 
1 huddle yearly figure of 500,000 tons. 
As in all colonial countries, cheap labor helped 
foreign investors. The labor, however, had to be 
ported—Javanese from the Dutch East Indies and 7 
penal s kinese from French Indo-China, brought in by 
1 in the harb loads on three-to-five-year contracts. 
were carrying dyna- The Japanese-owned nickel and iron companies | than 
ns for French troops in repeatedly to obtain the right to import Japanese |! There 
South Pacific. We also carried several hundred Ton Popular feeling was dead against it. Like the Australi 
‘contract workers for the mines and metal plants the French colonials of New Caledonia have always | 
little folk who were taken ashore in a string of uneasy about Japan. Many viewed the sale of min: 


npty coal barges black with dust, a foretaste of what property to Japanese interests as an unqualified mista 
vaited them on shore. They insisted that the fishermen and market gardeners 
Lined against the rail, the officials of the administra- and opium-dealers -who made up the local Japan 
tion looked depressed. The faces of the New Caledonians colony were all there for a double purpose. Over ai 
re bright with homecoming. ‘Don't look at Noumea,” over again I heard the story of a boatload of Japan 
one of them counseled. ‘Wait till you see the interior. “troca fishers’’ who had come to grief during a recen 

'll feel at home there. It is like your own Far West.” cyclone. The entire crew, it turned out, was made up o! only t 

Japanese naval officers. to go 

pographically, New Caledonia’s 8,000 square miles When France annexed New Caledonia in 1853, 50, Ne 

listributed over three levels. Leaving Noumea and 0CO native Kanakas (some writers maintain 100,000) with | 

t, the main road climbs to a hilly plateau—wide lived on the island. These were Melanesians, blac! Goes 

of open country overgrown with bush and skinned, heavy-featured, and stocky-bodied. In th thous. 

ind dotted everywhere with gray-green treatment of the natives the first French settlers chose portec 

This is grazing land, unbroken miles of it, policy as ruthless as our own with respect to the Amer were : 

now and then a frame house standing lonely can Indian. They deprived the Kanakas of their land charg 

i fenced-in garden. Where a river winds through ind herded them on reservations in the interior, whet makir 

»w valley you find scattered farms, an occasional they were virtual prisoners. Today 28,000 Kanakas It The 

tation, or, more rarely, the clustered houses of on the island reservations. whole 

Above, the slopes of the central chain are The Kanaka is a stubborn, intrepid fighter and resist barely 

forest. Here grow the precious hardwoods—- the white invader for years. And from the first he resiste! bad - 

ndalwood and ironwood, rosewood and saurr, work, Neither force nor persuasion could break down duties 


ited. “It costs more than it’s worth to get at that wall of stubbornness. His needs were few; he ac were 
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red no artificial needs. Why should he work for the 


man? Why should he work at all? 


ALC 


Yn Ie vy, 
Only one 


Frenchman, to my knowledge, ever suc- 





ded in setting large numbers of Kanakas to work. He 
s a gendarme sent out from France as Head Commis- 
ner for the natives. He knew nothing whatever about 
Kanakas, he said, or about any natives. He discovered 
Kanakas and liked them. Then he had his idea. Since 


| 


- native refused to work for the white man, might he 


t be willing to work for himself? The gendarme told 

Kanakas that if they wanted to keep their land they 

t plant it. He suggested they plant coffee and prom- 

ed them a market. To the surprise of everyone except 

the gendarme, the Kanakas did plant coffee, hundreds of 
res. They were working for themselves 

In five years’ time the gendarme’s term of office ex- 

He was about to return to France when I saw him, 

or might lack courage to carry on the work. It had 

yposition from one colonial faction, 

ch accused the Commissioner of encouraging “unfair 

In the early ground-breaking days of the colony the 


tlers made use of convict labor. The bagnards, how- 


er, prove 1 to be as unsatisfactorv as the Kanakas. They 
ked half-heartedly and were expensive. The state, if 


t the convicts, required pay for their services. They had 
be fed. White men, even bagnards, need more food 


black men. But Kanakas or bagnards it had to be. 


ere was no other choice for the old-style planters, who 
acres of coffee, herds of cat- 


ind horses, with perhaps a little copra on the side or 


nt at things in a big way 


few gallons of niaouli oil just for pin money. 
In 1893 the bagne was discontinued. During the thirty 
irs of its existence 20,000 deported criminals—and 


arly 4,000 political prisoncrs, after the Commune— 
me out from France. Some died, others returned home 


fter having served their time, only a few hundred stayed 


o 


; 


to start life anew. In the old buildings of the bagne 

ily the “‘lifers’’ remained, and men too old and broken 
to go back. I saw them there—white-haired and pitiful. 
New Caledonia’s brief heyday of prosperity was linked 
After the 


Great War Javanese and Tonkinese were brought in by 


ith the development of the metal industry. 


thousands to work in the mines and metal plants. Im- 


yrted labor came high, not because of wages, which 


ere shaved to a minimum, but because of transportation 


harges. However, New Caledonian metal interests were 


naking money and could afford it. 
Though the metal industry boomed, the colony as a 
hole remained backward. Before 1929 it had built 


irely one hundred miles of road. Agriculture was in a 


id way. Of the old coffee plantations, many were run 


down and neglected. Fruit orchards and market gardens 





were practically non-existent. In 1937, with nearly a 











mullion acres available for | istur tlers owned a little 
over 100,000 horned cattle. Milk, butter, vegetables, and 


fruit had to be imported from Australia 


Administration officials asserted that the New Cale 
donians lacked energy and initiative. Th ttlers blamed 
the administration. Why raise cott if no profitable 
market was assured them? As for meat { wool, how 


compete with their big neighbor Australia in the world 


markets? They were building a meat-freczing plant; but 

what about ships to carry the product overseas? Hold 

Space in shi s to France was already taken up with copra 
| 


trom the New Hebrides and Oceania. Farm and grazing 
lands needed irrigation. Had the administration ever 


irrigation program adapted to the 


1 


launched a large-scale 
needs of the colony? Or any large-scale program—trans 
ports, communications, buildings, or even schools 

The depression struck metal interests and up-country 
settlers alike. Little that the island produced was salable 
Imported labor became a liability. Many Tonkinese were 
shipped back to Indo-China; they could be more eas1! 
sent home, contract or no contract, than the Javanese, for 
the colony had a hard-and-fast agreement with the 
Netherlands government 

Those years of stagnation widened the rift between 
Frenchmen at home and Frenchmen of the colony. Each 
group said the other exacted too much and did too little 
in return. “France neglects us,” the New Caledonians 
complained. “France's own troubles come first—she can- 
not do the impossible,” the administration retorted. Offi- 
ial reports carried lines like these: “In agriculture as in 


stock-raising the colonials show tendencies that bode ill 


justification for both attitudes, though my sympathy was 
with the New Caledonians. There was a breezy some 
thing about them that reminded me of Australians or our 
own Westerners. I liked their “unruly independence.” 
The trouble with us is, we began wrong,” says a New 
Caledonian friend. “We started with the old colonial 
idea: big estates and slave labor—let the convict and the 
black, brown, or yellow man do the work. What this 
island needs is small farmers, men not too proud to roll 
up their sleeves and dig in. And free labor, whatever its 
color. There would be fewer big fortunes, but we would 
learn to stand on our feet. We need a working agreement 
with Australia and New Zealand; they are the ones we 
must live with, and many of our problems are the same. 
Our relationship with France, however close, is primarily 
sentimental tie. Our economic future is out here.” 
Will it be autonomy 


restored French empire for this French Australia? New 


a ‘dominion status” within the 
Caledonia is now in the battle zone. There may be fight- 
ing any day among the niaouli trees. One thing is cer- 
tain—the island will never again be isolated. The war has 
brought the Western world to sts shores; it has put 


France's ‘down under’ definitely on the map. 





Lhe NATION 


We Must Pay as We Go 


BY JOHN CUNNINGHAM SPARKS 


for the tion. It can tay 
ulti- eceivers, in wht 
manently. Or it « borrow the income, 
is a promise to repay with interest 
need only note a further alternative. 


} 


nt could, as was done in the Civil War, simp]; 


‘ 


sufficient quantities of legal tender and use it to | 
war production. 

What are our fiscal officials doing in terms of 
tions? They are sumply trying to lecide how 
war cost can and should be met by taxing and | 

h by borrowing. But implicit in their Ippror 


; 
, one born of ambiguity and the other 


‘and from 
ble for the individual with wh 
o far possible for the 1. For while the nation 
Soldiers - go,”” and cannot shift the war 
ureas devastated t 1e future, an individual can in fact do both if 
n the future the rovernment finances the war by borrowing. 


in) 
ALAN } 


me, or produc- To illustrate. if Mr. Smith, with a $10,000 Inc 
ling until it is com- ould choose between paying $5,000 in war tax 
lending $5,000 by buying bonds, he would lend 

materials and services course, in ten years the government must levy $6 

is the war did not con- ($5,000 plus interest) in extra taxes to retire these bo 

tion, and in so far as we But while a minority of citizens will, like Mr. Sn 


mm future production, we own the bonds being retired, the whole nation must 


war Ww the necessary taxes. So even if Mr. Smith's post-war 
burden is, say, $1,666 greater because of the extra bo \ gla 
ncies, then, we as a nation must etirement levies than it would otherwise have been, Cain 
now and cannot shift it to the future. will still get back his full $5,000. y ace 


production is worth, say, $100 In retiring war bonds the people will pay the Tr sed | 


var materials and services constitute half ury a sum in extra taxes and get the same sum back VICES ' 


nding $50 billion of production exchange for their bonds. Those with no bonds will | receiver 


ational 


() billion to live on. There is no the extra taxes and get nothing back. They, as indi 
now for the obvious reason uals, will still be paying for the war. Financing the v 
th what is on hand. It can by borrowing is, then, a way for bond-buyers to shi! 
past produc- much of the war cost to future taxpayers. 
production we do The offending historical illusion is that in war fina 
7 war- the Treasury should take in all it can in taxes, meet: 


cost of as much of the war cost as possible “as we go, bh 


that this is never enough, and therefore the deficit n 
1 


‘nation, 1s the sole posst- be met by selling bonds. This is patently nonsense 


hich constitutes half of How could there be any question, as the histor: 
re only two basic ways illusion implies, of there not being enough current 


» the buying power, the ome to be taxed? The income receivers have it becat 


enting this war produc- they cannot avoid having a total income equal in valu of non-w 





otal national production. ‘he only possible ques- 
the Treasury 1s to obtain its half of the 


’ " lL, . OC oat] 
taxing or by borrowing. It is an either-or 


tion. In other word 


his equitable share of what 


But 
| 


hing 3 


somet 


sumed annually 
and if now one « 

pounds <« 
ae See voluntary abstention from spending 
There are only four real alternatives 
glance tells the story. Many of these items will be slus $3.38. If one were not forced (a) 

e for the duration of the war. The income and if one were not permitted (b) to buy 
normally absorb when they are produced must now with it. there would remain only tw 
1 by the government to pay for war materials and possibly abstain from: (c) saving it in ¢ 


aA i 


-s which are being produced instead. If the income it to bid up the prices of available goods and servi 


er has buying power left after paying for his short, as actual consumer buying power tl 
ble share of what is available, the surplus belongs come is a fiction. For the only 
‘ government, to the nation. There is no reason why representing the 

tion should have to promise future repayment in only the governmen 

to get the money What is the over-all r 

re are manifest differences in the budgetary re- used to compete for ava 
produ 
ig-income man has fixed obligations in interest or sumers’ goods. Assun government tax rev 


nts of individuals in different income groups. billion of 


nce premium payments, for example, which the billion and tl ndividuals buy no bonds 
income man does not have in like degree. Allow- billion of current consumer 1 me will com} 
must be made for all variable factors. But when $50 billion of current consumers’ goods on 


f the calculating is finished, the government will be Consumers will 


g in taxes the total national income above the value really worth $ 


non-war goods and services available on the market ingly. Obviousl 





656 


same amount of But beyond this absurdity, the 


undoubtedly rise sym 


pri ion will 
pathetically; at the government will need not $50 
In order to get what it 
government must rorce 
ell | onds to banks The 


] 
} 


during the war the aggregate of 
consumers get no more goods than if they had left prices 
alone and paid t irplus income as taxes. And after 


e the taxpayers, must rej 


the governmen | 


dy 
borrowed billions t to the banks. 

And what hay pens 
for neither taxes, n 
simply retained as « arly the government, 
half its needs, must bor- 
But after the 
I 


with a tax revenue 


} 


row from the nks ; need not rise. 


war the tax banks. while the sur- 


i 
1 11 } } ° > 
plus income owners will have title to cash deposits. This 
would mean that after th war these depositors would 


have buying pow ish balances in the banks, repre 
senting no production on the market whatever. In thre 

ndous war expenditurc the 
could easily be $75 to $150 bil- 


or four years 

agpreg ite accumula 
lion. ‘That it iid serve as a stimulus to post-war pro- 
duction is 1 justification for such an accumulation, 
which ts te le only at the cost of burdening 
post-war tax] ebts to the same amount plus 
interest. It nthinkable that any group should be per- 
war cash reserve out of our 


mitted to build up such ; post 


national ex} survival 
The war gives the maxim of “‘taxation according to 
ability to pay” its ultimate meaning. Progressively the 
nation requires of production, hence every 


income, that everyone can spare bevond the re 


All he Can § pare. 


cent of 
quirements of maintenance If he can 
spare it in war bonds he can spare it in war taxes. 
Consider the ten million men soon to be in our fighting 
forces. Can they quibble about what they can spare? 


} 


People fecling half guilty and half pleased about how 


well they are doing out of the war, resent this comparison. 
But they must face it. The obligation of sacrifice 1s not 
the exclusive prerogative of young men in good health 
highting men cannot ntinue their occupational train 
ing, or improve ti positions, OF save moncy to invest 
In pe t-wafl ecurity 
everything a man can pn including their lives, and to 


civilians are doing. They spare 


make this exaction government does not have to 
romise to repay every i” after the war at 2.9 per cent 
| 

intere | fighting man, in return for 


j J } 
C@ WPHPOlLe OF PIS 


current life to 

all of us. Surely, in all equity, the 
civilian « ol He can pive the whole of his cur 
vent mc I for maintenance 


All the Admu 


as we go} 


work out a realistic 


il, and explain all of 


The NATION 


1 


at large. surely 


the “reasons why’ to the publi 
are enough millions of little people, patriot: 

people, who are eager and impatient to sacrifice and 
have had more than enough of special privilege, t 


even a reluctant Congress to do its duty. 


Everybody's Business 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Why Tires Must Be Conserved 


ROM the clamor of authoritative statements 
rubber situation only one point of general agre 
emerges—the certainty that ordinary civilian mot 
will have to go without new tires for the duration 
by itself, should greatly stimulate economy in th 
but not to the extent necessary to keep the essential 1 
mum number of cars moving for the next two or 
t on the next page illustrates our depen 

biles for normal mobility, th 

does not tell the whole story. For the statistics on 

it is based refer only to inter-city travel, excludi 
mutation and other local traffic, which, it 1s 


accounts for at least an equal volume of passer 


mileage. One thing is immediately clear from th 
we cannot, as a nation, expect to accomplish our 
imount of gadding about by falling back on mas: 
portation methods. Air travel is already being drast 
reduced by the army’s need for transport plane 
roads and long-distance buses are being hard pre 


t 


of both military and civilian passenger 
riorities for railroad seats are becoming a n 
ability. Even if we assume that 50 per cent of th 
city automobile journeys are for pleasure only and 
cut out entirely, we are still left with a volume of 1 
or less essential traffic too great to be handled | 


buses and railroads. 


Similarly, at least 50 per cent of the annual short- 


distance passenger-car mileage 1s both essential to 
maintenance of economic life and of a character v 


makes its diversion to mass transportation systems almos 


impossible. In a pamphlet just published by the Brov 


ings Institution, Charles L. Dearing shows that less th 
10 per cent of all passenger cars in 1936, when a surv 


was made by the United States Public Roads Admi 


tration, were used exclusively or almost exclusively for 


recreational or social purposes, while approximate! 


+} 


per cent accounted for more than 30 per cent of 


‘ 


total mileage by business activities. He points 0 


about 57.000,00( peop! living in rural areas are prt 


ponderantly d pre ndent on some 10,000,000 cars for thet 


normal mobility 


ri! 


centers without means of mass transportation are pf 





Another 13,000,000 living in urbat 
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, 1 street-car services, the tendency of the popula- DC W | i ond | G 
Nil OVEF INtO the suburbs has made the automo- 7, . . . > os 
) the Tr 
essential means of transport for many workers. . ; 
, , , 
situation has been comp! d by the loca 1 SOME OFFICIALS o ( , Cc) 
t det nse plant ) teid tha ities Ty the spravw o. 1) \\ 
( ACA REL pts BS VULOIGE UIC CilLICs, Abi bit } vi o! Civ] in | t¢ > wre } 1a rs in W 
i 
Angeles district, for in C, /U per nt of the 1 fora! 1 prio ratit mat sf f 
i 
r +] N ' ! 7 ! } ‘ 
di ve to their jobs NO |] ible expansion of i nt 1s y | | M 
I 
insport can serve as a substitute for their cars. Maverick say! I { ils W nava 
4 
hin a vear a large proportion will be imm ae he would promise auict a eee) eee j 
lnm a year a large proportion will be immobilized ne would prom jul Avery Wii He y , 
i i 7 


ofr tires. : ane , ™ ; ais , : 
SPEAKING BEFORE the Atlanta Fede: roof WX ; 


' ] 1 1 
like these highlight the n ity of yNSeL\ y ( WW. T. A | edito | {dict 
d ‘. 1 i 
nibh ' —— eee ae ee r 
rubber 1n our gre st stockpile le tires NOW If I. Go yf Geo ] y 
to keep f ling the essential minimum of ook stove and send the rap to war. | 10 ve the 


i 
timated by Mr. Dearing at around 20.000.000 rse of out y. In six 1 hs’ time 1 al trong 
mal driving habits continue, the visible supply enough to beat t Germat nd the Japs put toget! 
| | ] - } 
will not, he declares, maintain adequate automo- oe sada 
cana: A RADIO ANNOUNCER on a { npuape radio 


portation much beyond the first quarter of 1943, V nt] ced ion of 
I d i station in New York was re nuly 1 On 11ON ¢ 
] ’ — er ‘ i 
nd that yroure cha have nivlooonoo \ aa a . . ; , ; 
1d Of that year we nail have only 10,000,( ) wn enemy ent. On a nightly road ' , rdis ~ 
rs ae | | | { ir 
( each n ) OU A | 


difficult to find fault with his conclusion that in that evening 
» avoid wholesale requisitioning of tires we must 

F . ALTHOUGH he told reporters that he was giving up his 
to enforced conservation by drastic restriction of 


at , 7 political work and secking a job in the war effort, Earl 
ntial motoring. The only feasible method a — ' he ¢ 
' Browder is back at his desk as general secretary of the Com 


nation-wide gas rationing. But the problem Part 
. ; munist Party 
to get the tires thus saved upon the wheels of the 


ir cars which must be kept moving will still have THE CASE of a young man who was drafted despite the 


fact that he was the father of six children 1s only the first of 
many bookkeeping errors in Scle 


tive Service administration that 





will be exploited by the isolation 


ist press 


HOW AMERICA TRAVELLED 
IN 1941 


(BILLIONS OF PASSENGER MILES) 


MANY PROMINENT liberals 
are campaigning for the appoint 
ment of Elmer Davis as co- 
ordinator of all the government 
information services if they are 


reorganized. According to Wash- 





ington observers, the reason that 


the various agencies have not yet 


oe 


been merged ts that the army an 





navy are reluctant to subordinate 


their news and information serv 











.; ” 
ices to any civilian-controlled 
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Notes by the Way 


Was 
WAS ind cd int th rc] f sus 1S f at to speed the erowth of Z10! 


1eD nt 


totally immersed be in independent emp 
story of the settle- ¥ litical issue, a weapon with which to wrest c 
ily history. Perhaps yf Uti rom the church, rather than the moral 
for tl \ VY re } V¢ ad very few of the books and made it 
tracts, pro and con, which make up the literature on the Mr. Anderson lived in Utah for a total of eighte 
subject. I don't qualify, therefore, as a pert on Mormon He joined the church in 1909, and he still retains a 
history in the usua se, but an bear testimony, as the al” affiliation with it. The nature of this affil 
Mormons say, that | Andersor yrtrayal of their ways vealed in the tone of his book—a mixture of friend] 
ds attitude rt iin iversity Chicago icism ! heol £) and of respe t for tl 


men and women who 1 


. 1 , 1 1 } } } 
ive Mormon episode ies ym as the 1 by sheer hard work and 


re! tion to our frontier history a8 2 artn isa { ) | CiIst an had funds for [ 


{ ‘ , } 


arcnal 


ents were so , ! h riters’ roject and the yrical 


ente 


Brigham Young, who succeeded Sut iis > 1S roughly document 
moment. lapter 1: y copious notes which the general 


} 


1 Young, nay skip but which contain much fascinating deta 


Young 
vould prol tbly have 


and gold: only the 


Waugh and Peace 


PUT OUT MORE FLAGS. By Evelyn Waugh. Litt! 
Cor in\ $2.5( 
in 


KNOW 


f 
VI 


statehood. Mr. 





ict, why 
. 
ous WOFK, 


outgrown 


por 
} I 


book to Major Randolph a alt]  scientific-historical data to support ht 
Ss we ikness He ions. His thesis ts chall nf { by Professor Melville Ja 
ire no longer contemporary but not very convin 


that Mr. Waugh has himself Miriam Beard’s chapte ititle , n, Produ 


1 


in error for the satirist who, in of Economic Myths, marshal rreat learning in the { 
etely successful. must secretly admire while of economic histor efute the widely held belief that 
chastising. Mr. Waugh is, of course, a snob—a Jews are greedy and unscrupulous in economic life. She gun 
tic which contributes considerably to the more particularly for Werner Sombart, whose “The Jews an 
pport to 


is hero-cad with a titled mother, in Angela Lyne, Hitlerism as the works of Gobineau and Lothrop Stoddard 


il portions of the book, for in Basil Seal, the un- Economic Life’ in her opinion “gave as mi su 


} , 
i 


ome is still very much in the upper brackets des} ite The presupposition of her ch ipter is, however, mistaken 
taxation, and in Barbara Sothill, who can still be Economic myths cannot be the primary cause of anti-Semi 
s of her beautiful country home even though it is tism, particularly when they are as obviously untrue as s| 


with evacués, he has a complete confidence which proves them to be. The question is, what predisposes people 


him to treat them with the warmth, only moderately to create and to believe such myths? 
Iperiority, conducive to his best type of Other valuable hi ul chapters are The Position of the 
institutions as the War Office and the Min Jews in the Econom: ife of America by Jacob Lest 


S 


Information he can also poke the most delightful The Jewish Role in Western Culture by Pro 
red that when the real test comes, they, like the Cohen, and three imaginative studies of 
ristocracy, will come through with flying colors American communities, one 
tunately he is not content to deal with safe and Professor Jessie Bernard, o 
ts, and attacks with more enthusiasm than fessor Leonard Bloom, and finally a 
insy with a witty tongue and an appear- structure of the Jewish community of Stam 
nanner familiar enough to prove that it is a waste cut, by Professor Samuel Koenig. It m 
ye Mr. Waugh to describe him, and a bunch of par to include 
; equally common or garden. One of the parlor pinks 
the manner of Dali, and the remainder practically 
1 on the studio divan in the stress of discussing th at 1d ps} logical scientists to 
| 


ursnip and Pim} ernell, two English poet collabora realities. One sociologist, however, Prof« 


) happen to be in America—good enough for Punch the New School of Social Research, r 


but not for Mr. Waugh. However, apart from these 
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under. Another girl and I have had our 
hands full helping with the mess halls, 
planning menus, even cooking. There is 
great need for trained nurses and decent 
hospital equipment. The only fresh fruit 
we can get is bananas and the only fresh 
vegetable is cabbage. Many people need 
allergies, diabetes, stomach 
and | 


special diet 


ulcer, high blood pressure V 
feel overloaded, especially because we 


about planning 


+ 


don't know a thing 

menus from equations, balancing calo- 
ries, weighing out grams, etc. 

Three-fourths of the population loaf 

hil mess-hall boys and 

talt work like 

sareond ity 

a day We 

hours can’t 

if ted to the 

ack of privacy, etc., but every time 

of the white plastered walls, 

and green gardens we left 


in drop into dey ression 


when she thinks 

of whom will 

here very soon, and of 

who don’t understand why 
this horrid place 

llions and millions, for 

are life-savers, espe- 

ho feels there's hardly 


t | 
ive ior except OOKS, 


vu the worst side 


for 
look 


a long va 
surrot nding 


1 
bial 1ncw siov 


r Pearl Harbor 
the Concentration Cam; 


aay well not for 


‘The following letter from a |a 
nese-American girl in another Califor 
“assembly center’ has also been 


warded to the editors.} 


The telegram telling us to lea 
following day at twelve cam 
five o'clock, and you can imagine 
jump we made 

Turning a room in barracks it 
cozy home is something a woma 
pride in and can work at with z 
it not? We were given a 
bucket, beds with mattresses 
with our mess-hall number 


) 


The very first thing we did was to 
the floor before even putting 
luggage. It was a good thing 
two neighbors whom we knew, for 
were spaces between each board of 
partitions, and when we turt 
lights off we felt as if we were in a « 

We had one of the best barrack 
the whole center. (I say “had’’ be: 
later we had to move on one |} 
notice.) The mess-hall was righ 
front, the washroom on the right 
and the store and post office two b! 
away. Now we are twelve to th 
blocks away from the center. 

School hasn't started, but mar 
activities have sprung up; classes in ¢ 
broidery, wrestling, and piano 
ing their path to light. The new 
will be out soon, I imagine, because t 
have advertised for those intereste 
that work 

I put in two to three hours of st 
each day, but one does get restless wl 
one has nothing to do but eat and sle« 
I have volunteered for work and ar 
the waiting list, which is so lots 
seems hopeless. The recreation fic Id 


be open tomorrow, though. 


Gerald L. K. Smith’s Reply 


Dear Sirs: The thing that amazes me 
how such intellectual prostitutes as y: 
selves can continue to fan flames wit 
parent awareness of the confi 
tion you are obviously stimulating 


no at 
I 


You have called us lunatics so 
that you actually believe it yourselv 
This has been our greatest asset. Wh 
fears a lunatic? You hypocrites ! Ki 
generation you have posed as the apy 
tles of great freedom. You have « 
fended the most violent revolutionist 


their desire to express their opinions 
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RESORTS 


tle bit bett if you 

runs to sports that keer 

your toes - Get on rd 
ttle children’ your stor 


is ALLABEN 
Opening June 19th 


aN. Y. Off. 33 W. ~ St. 
PENN. 6-3063 


a 


LLABE EN AS 


ALLA NBN, Ms 15 
GLENMERE 


Easy to Reach—Hard to Forget 
In the Ramapos — Commuting 
Distance 
1600 Acre 
from N.Y 
Superb Accommodations and 
Cuisine 

Private Lake; Golf Course; 
All Sports 


SPECIAL RATES 
By the MONTH, SEASON or YEAR 


ideal for June Vacations and 
Honeymoons 


Estate—5! Milos 
c. 





CHESTER, NEW YORK 
Phone CHESTER 200 
N. Y. C. Phone e¢ REctor 2-5047 





ome" HURRAY FOR 


Chesters’ Fun THE a p. a g 
Production oPemee 
seeetinenausr 

night success. Geared to wartime relaxa-+ 
ti on needs, the F.P.B. provides 31 different 
ways toenjoy avacation. Woodsto walk 
in, lake for boating, filtered pool, FAST 
TENNIS COURTS, 10 other sports, culinary 
nasterpieces, interesting companions— 
plus the personal, friendly attention that 
your hosts pay to each guest. 
SPECIAL”“EARLY BIRD" RATES FOR JUNB 
NEW YORK OFFICE Tel. LO-5-5657 


WOODBOURNE.NY. Tel. WOODBOURNE 1150 NY 


| i 
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DELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 
“W REAL VACATION “PLUM” 


a7 


’ The wind, sun and stars 
i ah SARE ees - seem ever so m uch gen 
tler at Plum Point, and 


ll enjoy complete relaxation. 7o green acres. 
spa s ns, filled with flowers and noble trees roll 
wnt the F ludson. You'll find people whom you’ Il 
erish, interesting social activities, all sports and a 
table table. Prompt reservations are advised 


pum point 


ATTRACTIVE RATES FREE BOOKLET 
New Windsor.N.Y. Newburgh 4270 


whe. 


Ls heen, 


RSEBAC 


AL STAFF HO 


soc 
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mething new in { 
r ous ha ming ma 
cent, yet simplictty pr 


at CAMP 


7) COLEBROOK 


Colebrook River Cona. 
In the Berkshires; alt 1500 ft 
Formerly an exciusive Country Clud 
Beautiful mountain lake, surrounded by 820 Acres 
of Pines, Hemiucks, and Poplars 
Artistic lodges facing lake, beautifully landscaped, 
each with fleidstone lace 
Excellent clay courte and new cement 
handball courts. 
Ping-pong, croquet green, archery, baseball 
Dancing, recordings, soctal activities 
JUNE RATES $22 Up 
$12.00 - 8 days. IANA & ABE BERMAN 
5 Sheridar 


Sa | 


Write I 








=a STAR LAKE CAMP + 


“C-U”’ at 


UNITY 


An all-star week every week 
e « © all sports, dancing and 
novelty entertainment by our 
popular Broadway staff! 
FRANKIE NEWTON 
And His Minor Jive Boys 
HEADLINES GALA PROGRAMS 


Handball Swimming 
Teanls Revues Boating 
Horseshoes Swell Food Baseball 


RATES: $24-$25 week ©@ $4.50 day 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 


WINGDALE. N.Y. 


Gr UNITY ore vies se: 


Concerts 





IN THE GLORIOUS ADIRONDACKS 


tetween Thousand Islands and Ausable Chasm. A 
marvelous pleasure playground, 1,800 feet elevation 
and right on the lake with plenty of gorgeous wood- 
lands. Bungalows and lodges with hot and cold run 
ning water and modern conveniences. Tennis Courts, 
Canoeing, Swimming, Handball, Baseball, Ping ne 
Fishing, Saddle Horses, Golf, Cards, Dancing, « 
teresting one-day trips arranged. Delicious whole 
meals, Rate $27.50 weekly New Bungalows 
private baths for couples—$30.00 per person. Dietary 
awe observed. Send for Booklet-—— New York Officer 


116 NASSAU ST., Room 802a, CO 7-2667 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 
Auto service from and to New York 
every Saturday and Sunday 


SPEC tT? AL RATES 
MAY 29th to JUNE 26th RATES $25 PER WEEK 
Includes Free Horseback Riding 




















MERRIEWOODE 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N, H. 
OR en eee? oe utiful Highland Lake, 
8 g wi fi ng and free use of 
s and canoes; Inte enttie yjectives thru 
nd tral Fine tennis and hand | courts, bad- 
shuffleboard, a aaa riflery, cr quet, ping- 
iH t ay compa l 
” June 13-27, $25 Weekly 
BARON, Dir. 


$28 & $32 Weekly 
OLIVE H. G. 











WESTERN VIEW FARM 


NOW OPEN 


Ted Ohmer 
NEW MILFORD CONNECTICUT 














REEZEMONT PARK 
A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 


If you choose your hotel with the same care and 
taste as you would your home, visit this nearby 


resort. Exclusive. Dienified. Laxuriously fur- 

nished. All sport facilities, Excellent cutsine 
Less than one hour from New York City 

Phone: Armonk Village 955 Open All Year 


MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, Phone 820 


Welcome Glorious Spring at a luxurious country 
estate converted into a vacation paradisa Mag- 
Dificent lake all water sports, golf, tennis, 
riding Dancing, recordings, fine library. 
Sumptuous culsine. 59 lea from New York. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 








RED OAKS 


A Country Estate just 50 miles from New York 
at ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 
Under the Manacement of 
MASCHA STRUNSKY 
ALL SPORTS OPEN ALL YEAR 
Telephone: Long Branch 3330 
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FOR ADDITIONAL RESORT 
ADVERTISING TURN TO 
INSIDB BACK COVER 





ESORTS 
For conVenience and 


conViviality—Come to 
" R E ST HOUSE 


SPECIAL PLANS AND 
RATES FOR JUNE 


Ket 0 Miles from N.Y C 
a Phone MAHOPAC 688 


$?OREST HOUSE 


Dake eth poac. il 








» WEST STOCKBRIDGE. MASS. 


‘ Informal Adult Camp 
RUTH & MURRAY CAPLAN 
ca 


Ivale ane 
@ All Sports 
estra and Soctal Sta'? 
if and Riding nearty 
{rusels and ¢ r 
ne Rooklet > 
‘ 


o my ! ce tiona 
@ Open June {2th @ Low Rates for June 


HIGH in the BERKSHIRES 
CThe 
[ITTLE (tub 


ON SCHROON LAKE 


dn the 
NEW YORK 


GOLF a PRIVATE BEACH & TENNIS 
Hotel with All Outdoor Activities — Excellent Food 
"'Transportation from Bus or Train"’ 

T. N. FLAUM 


CENTRAL 
VALLEY 
N. 


Formerly Lewisohn’s Estate OPEN ALL YEAR 
{ hour from Y. 225-acre estate. Tennis, Golf, Swimming, 
Bicycles, Handball, Ping-pong. Games, recordings, library, 
dancing. Exceptional company. Open Fireplaces. Exoetient 
cuisine. Eve comfort. Incomparable surroundings. Tel.: 
Highland Mills 7895 Your Hostess: Fanrie Goldbere 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


Formerly the palat! 2 acre Marcy estate in the 

beautiful ‘Hills ¢ the Sky.’ Large, Juxurious rooma 
mt of whi have open firepls nd ¢ ate porches 

Tennis, Handball, Swimmir | sok Hiding 

also Golf nearby Marvelou 1 (ren all year 

Specially law pre-Summer rates 

For reservations or further information write or eall 

HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y¥ 
Tel. Tannoreville299 @ N.Y.C. Tel. MUrray Hill 2-2424 


Locust GROVE FARM 


A “‘emallish’’ informal erlooking miles of 
scenic hills. AU sports sn ake, barn dancea, 
New York. 





good company. Just 55 miles from 
@ OPEN ALL YEAR © 
Limited Accommodation — Low Rates 
George A. Podorson Locust Grove Farm 
BYLVAN LAKE, HOPEWELL JUNCTION, WN. Y, 
Phone 42 F 31 
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COMING 


in an early issue of 


The Nation 


A Letter to the Living 


In one of the most moving 
pieces of fiction The Nation 
has ever published, Walter 
Van Tilbure Clark, the dis- 
tinguished author of “The Ox- 
Bow Incident, records the 
thoughts and memories of a 
voung Frenchman about to be 
killed by the Nazis. Georges 


Dubois, a writer and artist, is 
to be shot or guillotined, he 
does not know which, for his 
part in a conspiracy to blow 
up a munitions train. Because 
he realizes that though his life 


nas been 


unimportant, his 


death is not, he writes a letter 


to the hivi 


No 


storl 


one who has read the 
of Nazi terror coming 
Europe will 
this 


document.” 


out of occupied 


want to 


ee 


miss stirring 


lictiona 











In Times 
Like These 
Turn to 


BOOKS | jor 





AUTHENTIC 
(NG INFORMATION 
4 F ° 
NEW IDEAS 
ae 


ENJOYMENT 
that only books 
can give! 





“ny 


Stop in @ bookstore today 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 

















And now you would bring down upon 
the Wheelers, the Lindberghs, and the 
Gerald Smiths all the tyranny and in- 
tolerance at your command. 

What dangerous opportunism 
practice! What foolish opportunist: you 


you 


have become! 

The frightful part about it all is that 
freedom of expression has been so com- 
pletely annihilated by intimidation that 
people like yourselves and political bu- 
reaucrats are unaware of the frightful 
animosities that have been created by 
intolerance. You and your kind occupy 
a very unenviable position in America 


You are like a stranger in a forest. All 
seems tranquil, except for the occasional 
but he never knows 


lurks behind the nearest 


chirp of a cricket 
who or what 
tree. 
Gos 
who enjoy bureaucratic favoritism have 
so intimidated the people that scientific 


olumnists and smear artists 


polls of public opinion are now mean 
ingless. Who's going to express himself 
frankly to a Gallup poller if he thinks 
that an honest reply is likely to result 
in political persecution ? 

Unless I am assassinated by the same 
gang, or a similar gang, as that which 
assassinated Huey Long, I will finish 
this discourse on the floor of the United 
States Senate in January, 1943. And I 
to the United States Senate 
by a million Michigan citizens, many 


tll be sent 


( 


f whom no longer feel free to criticize 
a political bureaucrat any place except 


behind a drawn curtain in the ballot 
booth 

Go to it, you wretched scoundrels, 
you contemptible liars, you damnable 


character assassins——crucify us, crucify 


us. But remember, there is a resurrection 

which always follows the crucifixion. 
GERALD L. K. SMITH 

Mich., May 25 


Detroit. 
Cops and Robber 
Dear Sin May a humble reader ques- 


tion some of Milan Hodza’s assump- 
tions (see The Nation of May 16) ? 


Why assume that Germany must go 
hrough an imperialist period ? Isn't it 
clear that much of the trouble was 

ited by interlocking cartels which 


vanted to build up heavy industry by 


the war party? Isn't it clear 
that Amertcan, British, 


; wanted a strong 


and French 
German bar- 
Russians? If the Allies 


make 


rouy 
rier against the 


take no action to Germany 
trong” and if they compel their metal, 
oil, and armament industries to keep 


their fingers out of Germany, the main 


The NATION 


mischief can be tempered. And if the 
encourage the democratic forces in Ger. 
many, as they never have done in the 
past, that will help too. If they 

the old game of fattening up th« 

and putting some “coppers” ar 
him, he just might be able to sand 
T. A. TEN( 


the ° coppers " again. 


Beacon Falls, Pa., May 27 


Valued Praise 


Dear Sirs: The intelligent magazines 
are falling out because of publishing 
difficulties, and are under continual fir 
Fortunately the best of these survive 
with amazing strength. Since the t 
indubitably will come when I shall no: 
find American newsstands on thx 
ners of nearby towns, I must now s 


+ 


scribe to this country’s most endur 
voice of liberalism. 
PRIVATE JAMES PARSON 


Postmaster, New York City, May 12 


CONTRIBU TO RS 


CHARLES IGLEHART is 
on Far Eastern affairs for the Inter: 
tional Missionary Council. He was 
missionary in Japan for thirty years 


consult 


IDA TREAT is an 
who has recently returned to this cou 
try after twenty years in France. She has 
published a book on defeated Fras 
entitled ‘The Anchored Heart.” 


American writer 


JOHN CUNNINGHAM SPARKS is 


an instructor in economics and political 
science at Antioch College. 


ANTHONY BOWER was at one time 


film critic of The Nation. 


BERNARD TAPER was formerly edi- 
tor of Agenda, a Western publication 
concerned with housing and planning 


RUSTEM VAMBERY, Hungarian crin 
inologist and sociologist, has written e 
tensively on Central European probler ‘ 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES, poet and critic, 
is the author of a volume of verse ¢n 
titled “Out of the Jewel.” 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
THE NATION, 55 Fifth Ave., New York. Price 
15 cents a copy. By subscription—Domestie: 
year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11. Adi 
tional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; Canadian 
$1. The Nation is indexed In Readers’ Guide to 
lerlodical Literature, Book Review Digest, Index 
to Labor Articles, Public Affairs Informatlor 
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Service, Dramatic Index. Two weeks’ notice and 
the old address as well as the new are 
for change of address 


required 
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